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Dr. James H. Dillard, a Son of Virginia 


Down in tidewater Virginia, a few years before the Civil 
War broke out, a little boy was born in the “big house” of a 
great plantation. He grew up there, an only child, beloved of 
everybody, from his grandfather, to whom the place belonged, 
down to the last slave in the quarters. There were three hun- 
dred and fifty of these slaves; and the relation between them 
and their master is shown by the fact that when they were 
freed only one of the three hundred and fifty left the place. 

James Dillard was quite a big boy when his parents took him 
to Norfolk to put him in a good school. That school had a 
great deal to do with the kind of man he became. ‘There was 
one teacher, Mr. Galt, who was a real scholar, with a scholar’s 
passion for truth. He gave that to his boys—certainly to this 
boy—and his hatred of all things petty and false and unclean; 
and with this equipment and a wonderful grounding in Greek 
and Latin his young pupil entered Washington and Lee at an 
early age. He took his A.B. there and a law course, for he 
meant to practice law in Norfolk; and since God had other work 
for him, that door had to be shut in his face. He came home 
to find his father, in broken health, facing a poverty as sudden 
as it was unexpected. They had kept it from him until he 
finished college for fear he would quit and goto work. He could 
not afford now to wait while he built up a practice; he must 
earn money at once to take care of his parents. 

He put away his dreams without a word and began to teach in 
one of the Norfolk schools. He soon became the head of it and 
directed it for several prosperous years. He married during 
this time, and his father died. In summer he taught ina Ni orth- 
ern language school, where he rescued Latin from the list of 
“dead’’ languages and made it live for his students, a vivid, 
blossoming highway between them and a bygone age. He 
wrote several books on Latin which were widely noticed by 
scholars for this same living quality. ' 

In 1887 he became the head of Mary Institute, in St. Louis, 
the women’s department of Washington University. From there 
he went to the chair of Latin at Tulane University, New Orleans, 
remaining, as professor of Latin and as Dean, until 1909, when 
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he left a brilliant and assured position to take the presideny of 
the newly created Jeanes Fund, and to see what he could maike 
the income from a million dollars do toward building up the. 
endless, poverty-stricken country schools for Negroes through- ©. 
out the South. In 1909 a Quaker lady, Miss Anna T. Jeanes, 
of Philadelphia, gave the fund of one million dollars to help the 
Negro country schools of the South. She had no plan. She 
wanted a Southern man to take the money and devise a way to 
use it. Dr. Dillard, widely known along many lines, was also 
an outstanding figure for fair play to the Negro. So this difficult 
work was offered to him and refused. But when it was urged 
upon him, he came to see the opportunity for service. Then 
he accepted it, to the amazement of his friends, and went to 
nes at what most people thought a hopeless and almost useless 
task. 

He attended all the educational gatherings in the State; and 
at some of these he saw a little group whom nobody seemed to 
notice. He found they were the white heads of colleges for 
Negroes, Northern men, of course. He madea point of shaking 
hands with them and chatting. ‘I’ve been down here twenty 
years,”’ one of these men said to him afterwards; ‘“‘and you’re 
the first Southern white man who ever spoke to me voluntarily.” 
Of course this was years ago. That it could not happen now is 
due largely to Dr. Dillard himself and to a few like-minded folk 
who broke the ice of prejudice and led the way in paths of 
justice and kindness. | 

One day one of these Northern men asked him to become a 
trustee of his college. He consented, and soon found himself a 
trustee not of one, but of three of these schools. Of course he 
faced criticism; but he has never minded that; and he has been 
blessed with friends who stood by him whether they agreed with 
him or not. Thus as the years went on he became known as a 
man who stood for justice and kindness to folk—just folk, rich 
or poor, black or white, Jew or Gentile, ignorant or learned. He 
had become, too, a leader in his denomination, the Episcopal. 
He was a member of its Board of Missions until the Board was 
dissolved in the reorganization of the Church’s government 
three or four years ago; and he has long been a member of the 
Triennial Convention, which corresponds to our General Con- 
ference. He is also a member of the American Institute for 
Negroes, the Episcopal organization in charge of the widespread 
work of his Church for colored people. He is known, too, North 
and South, as a writer on educational and economic topics 
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There were some good public schools for colored children in the 
cities put the country schools lasted only three or four months, 
and Ahe teachers scarcely knew how to read and cipher them- 
sees. The schools were held in one-room shanties or in 
dilapidated old churches. There were no blackboards or desks, 
hardly any books, and little heat. The pupils learned next to 
nothing; and most people thought it was because Negroes were 
incapable of being educated. There were many thousands of 
these schools: what could the income from one poor little million 
dollars do. 

But the money was not by itself. Back of it was a man with 
a big brain and a big heart and with faith in God; and back of 
the man was God. 

In many cities teachers had long been employed to go from 
school to school teaching drawing, singing, and various arts. 
Why not have a teacher to go from country colored school to 
school, helping teachers to do better work, showing the children 
how to make gardens, how to cook and sew, interesting the 
parents in improving the school? The fund could not put a good 
teacher in every school; but one really trained woman might 
touch a dozen schools. : 

Dr. Dillard tried his idea out in Henrico County, Va., where 
the young county superintendent, Mr. Jackson Davis, was 
eager to cooperate. Miss Virginia Randolph, of Richmond, be- 
came the first “Jeanes teacher,” as they are called. Mr. Davis 
appointed her supervising teacher of industries for colored 
schools, and Dr. Dillard paid her salary. This Negro woman 
shouldered her spade, rake, and hoe and walked from school 
to school, rain or shine. She isa woman of a thousand ; one feels 
that God’s own hand guided this first experiment. The chil- 
dren’s gardens became the talk of each neighborhood, and the 
way they cleaned up and beautified the school and its grounds. 
The parents got together and raised money to lengthen the 
term. Cooking classes grewup. Talks on health, home manage- 
ment, and the care of children were given. Decent schoolhouses 
began to be built; and wherever the Negroes showed an interest 
the county board of education helped. Homes and churches, 
too, began to improve; and nobody could say the Negroes of 
Henrico County couldn’t learn, for they did it. 

From this beginning the work has grown, until in 1922, 275 
Jeanes teachers in 13 States visited regularly nearly 8,000 
schools, and raised nearly half a million dollars for school 
improvement, in addition to the sums given by county 
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boards of education. The work has been found s@ valuable 
that the county boards now pay more than half of the teachers’ 
salaries; and in four counties the teachers are no longer Jeanes 
teachers, for the county pays it all. } 

But this is only part of Dr. Dillard’s work. As President oi 
the Slater Fund and as a member of the General Education 
Board he has helped the higher Negro schools and colleges; and 
so wise are his plans that the Carnegie and the Phelps-Stokes 
Funds have been glad to aid in carrying them out. 

Then there are the county training schools, another of Dr. 
Dillard’s ideas. Four were started in 1911, the county, the 
Slater Fund, the Rosenwald Fund, and the General Education 
Board all helping. These schools train better teachers for the 
country schools. In 1922 there were 156 of them, and the 
counties were paying $650,000 toward their support. The 
Slater Fund and the General Education Board paid about 
$60,000 apiece. The point is the plans were so wise that once 
tried every one saw they would make better citizens and so 
create prosperity and contentment for the State: it paid to put 
money into schools like those. 

It is not too much to say that Dr, Dillard, with the men he 
has found and inspired to help him, has revolutionized Negro 
public schools in the South and the attitude toward them of a 
large body of Southern people. He has also been instrumentai 
in adding millions of dollars to the wealth of the South; and, 
still better, in adding to the fund of good will and respect _be- 
tween the races. He has helped the Negroes to prove their 
worth as citizens, their power to learn and to rise by work, in- 
telligence, character, and thrift. 

His own State and the South have honored him. Washington 
and Lee long ago conferred on him the doctor’s degree. So did 
Tulane and Sewanee. William and Mary, oldest of America’s 
colleges, elected him its rector, or head of its board of trust. 
In this capacity he conferred the doctor’s degree on President 
Harding last year when the college celebrated its three hun- 
dredth anniversary. The American Review of Reviews once 
spoke of him as ‘‘one of America’s great educational experts.”’ 
He is that, and more. He is a Christian of that finest type 
which spends itself in the service of the neediest. He reminds 
one inevitably of that saying of our Lord: “Let him that is 
greatest among you be servant of all.” L. H. HAMMOND. 


Literature Headquarters, Woman’s Department, Board of Missions, Room 520 Lambuth 
Building, Nashville, Tenn. 
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